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B* Now, almost everybody knows the brown peli- 
can disappeared from Louisiana during the late 
1950’s, and that it was in deep trouble in other 
parts of its range during the decade that followed. 
It was already gone from the eastern coast of Mex- 
ico when the first aerial survey of the population 
was made there in 1966, and nested only in very 
small numbers on the Texas coast during the 1960’s. 

The decade of the 1960’s saw brown pelicans 
cease to nest successfully on the California coast, 
where the trouble was found to be very high body 
residues of DDE, a metabolite of the pesticide 
DDT. The DDE cause& pelican eggshells to be too 
thin to support the weight of the incubating adult 
birds. High pesticide residues were also found in 
brown pelicans in South Carolina and Florida. 

The plight of the pelican has been documented 
in technical papers since the situation in Louisiana 
became well known in about 1967, and after the 
species was recently added to the “Rare and En- 
dangered Species List.” But not everybody who 
would like to know about pelicans reads scientific 
journals, and the popular magazine and newspaper 
articles published during the past few years have 
not presented the whole picture. Some of these 
accounts have been much more pessimistic than 
the situation warrants, and some of late falsely im- 
ply there is no real problem with pesticides in 
pelican circles. 

Here is a region-by-region rundown on the most 
recent information, obtained in 1972, about the 
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Pelican's 


Not all the news concerning the 
brown pelican is bad—but can 
be much improved, according 


to recent research reports 


By LOVETT WILLIAMS 


status of the brown pelican (Pelecanus occiden- 
talis). The data are approximate. Persons with a 
serious interest in the subject may obtain a list 
of information sources by writing to the Florida 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission, Wildlife 
Research Projects Office, 2606 N.E. 17th Terrace, 
Gainesville, Florida 32601. 


Florida. The brown pelican has been studied 
more intensively, and for a longer period of time, 
in Florida than anywhere else. The nesting popu- 
lation here is stable at 6,000 to 7,000 pairs, or about 
14,000 adult pelicans. Adding the non-nesting ju- 
veniles, which are brownish-colored individuals 
from 1 to 3 years old, brings Florida’s total brown 
pelican population to about 20,000 birds. (I do not 
believe the Florida population has experienced a 
decline during recent years, but there are people 
who disagree.) Eggshells are about 9% thinner 
than normal, but not thin enough to crush easily. 
Body residue of DDE in adult pelicans averages 
about 5 parts per million. PCB, another persistent 
chemical compound loose in the environment and 
found in fish and wildlife, is also present in Florida 
pelicans. 


California. No significant reproduction has been 
reported since 1968, but a few pelicans have been 
trying to nest there each year at some of the tra- 
ditional colony sites. Virtually all eggs laid have 
been crushed by the weight of the adult birds be- 
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Brown Pelican Status in the Early 


Location 


Florida 

California 

Mexico 
Eastern 
Western 

South America 
Peru 


West Indies 


South Carolina 
Texas 


Louisiana 


Breeding 


Population Estimate 


14,000 


3,000 


None 


Several thousands 


300,000 (approx.) 


Unknown 


3,000 
Less than 100 


50 
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Recent 
Trend 


Stable 


Downward 


Unknown 
Fluctuating 
Probably 
stable 
Fluctuating 


Downward 


Upward 


1970's 


Outlook 


No obvious 
danger 
Seriously 
endangered 


Not predict- 
able 
Apparently 
safe 

Not predict- 
able 
Uncertain 
Seriously 
endangered 
Cautious 
optimism 


cause of the aforementioned problem of eggshell 
thinness. An entomologist at San Jose State Col- 
lege has persistently given false reports to the 
press in an attempt to spread the notion that the 
California pelicans are successfully reproducing. A 
significant fact about the situation in California is 
that a major source of DDT reaching the pelicans 
was discovered to be from a DDT manufacturing 
plant and not from agricultural pollution, This 
raises serious doubts that the recent partial DDT 
ban will help the pelicans in California. The manu- 
facturing of DDT is not in the least curtailed by 
the Environmental Protection Agency order. DDT 
will still be made for exporting. The immediate 
future does not look much better than bleak for 
pelicans in California unless the DDT source can 
be stopped before reproductive failure extermi- 
nates the species there. Even if no more DDT en- 
ters the environment, the persistence of that al- 
ready present, and its continued concentration in 
the food chain of pelicans, may be enough to spell 
the eventual doom of California’s brown pelicans. 


Mexico. A few birds have been seen since 1966 
south of Tampico, but not many. The picture is 
different on the Pacific side of Mexico in Baja Cali- 

(Continued on next page) 
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So ungainly looking at all ages, yet so extremely graceiul 
in flight—that’s the brown pelican, Downy juvenile, above. 
sporting new wing tag, will help researchers keep tabs on 
movement of flock and life span of this endangered species. 


(Continued from preceding page) 

fornia. Poor nesting success was reported from 
Baja in 1969, but not many thin eggshells were 
in evidence, More recent reports are that brown 
pelican populations there are in reasonably good 
shape, numbering into the thousands in long-estab- 
lished nesting colonies. Intensive studies are un- 
derway in Mexico now. 


South America. Brown pelicans are reported to 
be abundant on the Pacific coast of South America, 
nearly all of them in Peru. In response to an in- 
quiry by the Research Projects Office, Dr. Romula 
Jordan, director of the Marine Research Institute, 
Lima, sent word that brown pelican numbers have 
fluctuated since 1960, but that there has been no 
general long-range downward trend. Peru’s peli- 
cans have numbered between 120,000 and 440,000 
during the past 12 years—around 300,000 on the 
average, and about 350,000 in 1972. The brown 
pelican is an important guano-producing bird 
there, ranking third in importance behind a spe- 
cies of cormorant and a gannet. There is probably 
very much less DDT contamination in the waters 
of Peru than in California at this time. 


West Indies. A few small colonies exist in the 
islands south of the U.S., and reports reaching us 
in 1970 showed no reason for alarm. A badly 
needed census is being conducted there at this 
time. 


South Carolina. Biologist Lawrence Blus of the 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife reports 
1,469 brown pelican nests (or 2,938 adult birds) in 


Immature birds in photo are brownish—three 
adult birds show the neck stripes and white 
crowns. Pelicans dive for forage fish with | 
a large splash, then emerge to resume their | 
flight. In aerial formations, these mighty — 
birds alternately flap and glide in unison. 


South Carolina in 1971. Eggshell thickness and 
DDT contamination are roughly similar to the sit- 
uation in Florida. This is not surprising in view 
of the fact that the young pelicans from S.C. spend 
much of their first three years of life in Florida 
waters. This was learned from a recent banding 
and color-marking study. 


Texas. There were several thousand pelicans in 
Texas during the early’1900’s, and it was a com- 
mon coastal bird there until its sudden decline 
about 1961, which coincided with its disappearance 
from Louisiana. Since then, only a few dozen peli- 
can nests have been made in Texas, and these have 
been mostly unsuccessful. The pelican is not yet 
making a comeback in the Lone Star State. 


Louisiana. The best news about brown pelicans 
comes from “The Pelican State.” The Louisiana 
state bird nested there in 1971—for the first time 
in 10 years—the result of a restocking program by 
the Louisiana Wildlife and Fisheries Commission 
and the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission, (See Ftortpa Wivpiire, January 1971, page 
21.) Each summer since 1968, between 50 and 100 
fledglings have been shipped from prosperous nest- 
ing colonies in Florida for release in Louisiana. In 
1971 they began to nest. A few young were suc- 
cessfully produced in '71 and ‘72, with no evident 
interference from DDT. Chemical residue levels in 
the tissues of the transplanted birds are not much 
higher than in Florida pelicans that stayed at home. 
So things are looking up in Louisiana, and to our 
knowledge nobody in “The Pelican State” has ob- 
jected to having a Florida pelican on their State 
Seal. @ 


Photo By Lovett Williams 
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Fishing Trips 


not everyone can afford to waste money for a fishing trip that doesn’t 
provide the angling thrills they seek—careful planning helps 


UYING A FISHING trip can be quite an investment, 

and I run into plenty of shoppers. Generally 

they have some national outdoor magazines, a 
bundle of brochures, and a head full of rumors. 

Although most fishermen like to go back to the 
same places time after time, partly because it’s con- 
venient and partly because they can fish better 
where they know the waters, there are others who 
like to make every trip a new experience, and some 
who just like a change now and then. Having 
struck it rich on a package deal or two, and hav- 
ing flubbed unmercifully now and then, maybe I 
can give some helpful advice, advice that I may 
not follow myself. 

Let’s take the ideal approach for a fellow who 
has found an ad in a magazine and thinks it refers 
to a kind of fishing he'd like. 

Months before you plan your trip, get the bro- 
chures if there are some. Now you should have 
the prices. If it’s a kind of fishing that requires a 
guide, don’t be misled by vague references to avail- 
able guides. Find out what they cost. In some 
places they may be experienced professionals. In 
other spots, usually where the season is quite short, 
your guide is likely to be the village drunk or 
somebody picking up a buck on his day off. 

Make sure the establishment you choose special- 
izes in the kind of fishing you want. There is a 
tendency for otherwise honest operators to list 
some extra added attractions a little carelessly to 
make the advertising sound better. There is no 
reason why marlin and black bass can’t be caught 
from the same headquarters, but they take very 
different equipment, and you should know which 
one is the specialty of the house. 

Its unusual to find advertising that contains out- 
and-out untruths, but it can come pretty close. 
Right at the moment, I can think of one western 
guide outfit that specializes in deer and elk hunt- 
ing. They’ve spent a lot of money in advertising 
in recent years and they have listed cougar hunt- 
ing as one of their attractions. Now they’re good 
at deer and elk, I know, but anyone with his heart 
set on a cougar should look somewhere else. Close 
friends of these folks have told me they’ve killed 
exactly one cougar in the past 20 years. Still, it 
ain't illegal to advertise it, I guess. 

Some very fine guides and resort owners are 
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FISHING 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


mighty lax on the correspondence. They can be 
busy, and it takes a big concern to keep a secre- 
tary just for letter writing. The telephone is your 
best bet for getting detailed information, and it 
can be the most inexpensive way in the long run. 
The only way to go about that is to list specific 
questions. Calling up a resort operator or guide 
“just to see what he sounds like” is sometimes a 
waste of time and sometimes gives a completely 
wrong impression. 

I once spent quite a few bucks calling a Cana- 
dian fishing resort, got someone who was a master 
of evasion, and would have canceled the trip if I 
hadn’t already pretty well committed myself. The 
trip was fine. The guy I'd had on the phone was a 
user of the smoke screen where all strangers were 
concerned. He'd decided through experience that 
talking with prospective customers over 5,000 
miles of telephone line was touchy business and 
that he should never make promises. That’s the 
exception, however, and I'd had a poorly-organized 
list of questions anyway. 

Local chambers of commerce are excellent 
sources of fishing information—up to a point. My 
chief complaint with them is that they are keyed 
to typical tourists, which are not quite the same 
as typical fishermen. A chamber of commerce will 
send you to the better resorts, but there are occa- 
sions when the better resorts do not have the best 
fishing. I don’t want to make anybody mad with 
that remark, and I am quick to acknowledge there 
are many exceptions. 

I made bass fishing trips to one northern state 
on two successive years. On the first, I made all 
arrangements through tourist promotional facili- 
ties. The service was wonderful, and every resort 
I visited was pleasant, reasonably-priced, and per- 
fect for family vacations. The fishing was satisfac- 
tory but not outstanding. The second year, I went 
on the spur of the moment, but got my advance 
information from a guy who lives with a fishing 
rod in his fist. The accommodations were terrible, 
but the fishing was wonderful. Most families would 
have rebelled, but I simply wanted good fishing, 
and that’s what I got. 

It's quite common to make some sacrifice in 
fishing success when you take a family along. I 

(Continued on next page) 


(Continued from preceding page) 

know there are places where you get the whole 
works together, but I've heard many resort opera- 
tors say that people come for a good time, and if 
you treat them right in other ways they don’t care 
if the fishing is poor. It may be true with some 
folks, but the hard-bitten fishing bug looks for 
fishing first and other things second. 

The hardest thing of all is to learn just what’s 
the best time of year to go. If all operators stated 
that plainly on all of their advertising, they'd be 
crowded then and out of business the rest of the 
year. So one of the things you can ask for when 
you call is a reference or two. Reputable resorts 
are generally glad to give you several. 

There are fishermen who have definite methods 
they like to use and I’m one of them. If the method 
you choose isn’t the one recommended by your 
hosts, you’re the one to blame if you don’t catch 
anything. If you don’t like to troll or fish with 
bait and those are the ways it’s being done, you 
should have learned about it before you went. 

Anyway—get the literature, write out your ques- 
tion list, make a phone call, and ask for refer- 
ences. 

It’s your money. 


A wuite suirt doesn’t help fishing, although a 
lot of good fishermen wear them. For that matter, 
the shiny white of some guide boats can some- 
times be a handicap. I can't see much excuse for 
disagreement, although the harm done is generally 
minor, 

The closer to a boat your fish gets, the more 
likely he is to see the color above water, and the 
taller you stand, the farther he can stay away and 
still see your waving arms. Of course, if the fish 
is down pretty deep he can still see you from a 
greater distance as he looks through a round win- 
dow that enlarges as he gets deeper. 

Since the boat bottom is usually silhouetted 
against the sky, I doubt if the color makes much 


difference. Until recently, nearly all of the boats 
used for bass fishing were of a dull color and the 
dark fisherman’s green drew some snickers from 
believers in spotless white as a part of seamanship. 

I once read a book about outboard boats in which 
the author kept cracking at fishermen through 
every chapter. He felt, and rightly so, I guess, that 
boaters and fishermen can be very different peo- 
ple, and his boaters’ superiority was showing 
through. 

It’s the part of your boat that sticks up into the 
sky that scares fish, whether it’s the high bow, your 
waving rod tip, or you. Some fishermen have com- 
plained about white rods, and some don’t like 
shiny ones of any color. 

I know of one fly-fishing addict who pays well 
over a hundred bucks for most of his rods, then 
sends them to a rod builder who finishes them up 
in a sort of olive drab with no shine at all. There 
are also some fishing vests made in the same sort 
of camouflage that is commonly associated with 
duck blinds. Few of us worry that much about 
colors. 

Floridians are especially reluctant to wear dark 
colors because they're warmer. Anybody who has 
fished in a black shirt with the temperature above 
80 has certainly felt the difference. 

There have been times when most of us have 
seen fish flee from a boat or fisherman. It happens 
most frequently when a fish is pursuing a lure 
and suddenly turns his fins backward and leaves 
with a boiling wake. Bonefishermen know this is 
an old story. I’ve seen the same thing happen 
with bass, and there are undoubtedly plenty of fish 
that take off without ever showing themselves. 

For some reason, stealth in approaching fish 
doesn't seem to be used nearly as much as it for- 
merly was. It may be outdated, but it’s still impor- 
tant. 


Traveling fishermen take a lo! of things with them, but 
advance planning can be just as important as equipment. 
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SMALL TARPON REPORT: 

Several years ago I began to grumble that small 
tarpon have been getting scarcer over much of 
the coast. Even though 1972 was a really big year 
for big ones, there was a shortage of youngsters. 
At the same time, I found a few more than I did 
in 1971. Around the last of June we ran into some 
bunches of small fish on the lower West Coast. 
That’s a good sign, but they’re a long way from 
the numbers I saw five or six years ago. 

One of the best reports has come from Tampa 
Bay, where 1972 was a good baby tarpon year. 

Reason for the shortage in most areas? I haven’t 
any sure-fire explanation, but some old-timers be- 
lieve it has been a lack of fresh water. Boat traffic 
may have been a factor too, but the boats aren’t 
getting any scarcer. 


Down at Key West, I have heard some wor- 
ries about the permit, which has become one of 
the real glamour guys of the flats. There’s a bag 
limit on permit, something that surely doesn’t mean 
much to a flats fisherman who would gladly fish 
for days to get hold of a single fish. 

The hitch is that the permit lives part of the 
time in deep water and seems to be much more 
vulnerable there, sometimes being caught around 
wrecks and other obstructions. A guide who has 
bent his back over a pushpole for days is likely 
to have a seizure when he sees several fish laid 
out on a dock following a deep-water trip. His 
problem is that the fish on the shallow flats are 


Bonefishermen wading this Keys flat usually wear subdued 
clothing, feeling clear water fish can read shirt labels. 
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Really tiny tarpon like this one have been much scarcer 
in recent years, but the latest reports seem encouraging. 


the same ones that show up in the catches from 
deep water. 

It is on the shallow flats that the permit comes 
through with one of the most dramatic fights of 
any fish anywhere. A permit gets big, has a broad 
side that makes turning him a tough job for light 
tackle, and, like most fish found in shallow water, 
he intends to get where it’s deeper as soon as pos- 
sible once he gets hooked. 

Most of the permit catches on the flats are made 
with small crabs as bait, the fisherman casting to a 
fish he has already seen. Permit do take artificials, 
but infrequently, and flats fishing with artificial 
lures is likely to be mainly casting practice. I have 
cast quite a few flies at quite a few permit and 
haven’t caught one yet. I am still a few thousand 
casts short of the total throws made by real permit 
fishermen, so I have no reason for complaining yet. 

About 20 years ago, I met my first permit on a 
shallow grass patch off Key Largo, and hadn't the 
slightest idea what it was. The fish was feeding on 
the bottom and thrashing his tail around so that 
he had a patch of mud and foam ten feet across. 
I was wading at the time, was just a little spooky 
about unrecognized salt water wildlife, and sus- 
pected it might be some kind of shark. I didn’t 
even cast to him. I walked in a circle around him. 
For all I know, he’s still digging. 


Wuat Is THE Most neglected month in Florida 
fishing? It’s probably October when there are com- 
paratively few vacations and a large percentage of 
the fishermen are thinking about deer, doves and 
quail. I miss a good deal of that month myself. © 
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National Wildlife Federation Photo 


OMEWHERE ON AN ISLAND not too far off the coast 
S of Florida, a beach mouse scurries for cover 
among the sand dunes as a small boat pushes 
ashore through an opening in the salt marsh. The 
young couple secure their boat, remove camping 
and photographic gear, and move inward, past the 
dunes and sea oats, to the shelter of the hammock 
and its heavy growth of live oak, magnolia and 
cabbage palm. Tonight they will camp near an an- 
cient Indian burial mound, and tomorrow they will 
rise before the sun to spend a full day photograph- 
ing a bald eagle nesting in a tall pine near the 
ruins of an old Spanish fort. 

In a distant city, a map of the island is spread 
out on a conference room table. The map is over- 
laid with the owner's plan for the development of 
his island. The old fort is in the middle of a private 
country club and golf course. The pine tree and 
the eagle’s nest give way to a clubhouse and res- 
taurant. The burial mound must be leveled for a 
shopping center parking lot, and the remainder of 
the island is crosshatched into small, uniform lots. 
The salt marsh will disappear with the dredging 
of fingers into the bay, and the boat landing will 
be the site of a bridge to the mainland. 

When the developers announce their plans, there 
will be a public outcry from the handful of en- 
vironmentalists and conservationists familiar with 
the island and who care about its irreplaceable wild- 
life and natural beauty, its historical heritage, and 
its archaeological significance. They will turn to 
their county government, only to learn that their 
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Lands 


For You 


irreplaceable tracts of 
environmentally unique lands 
are being lost in Florida, 
and bold plans to rescue others 


must have your support 


zoning regulations are either inadequate or nonex- 
istent, or that the county’s power of eminent do- 
main is politically out of the question. They will 
turn to their state government, only to find that 
the state’s funds for the purchase of parks and 
recreation lands are insufficient to acquire new 
lands, or that other areas are higher on the priority 
list in the competition for the limited land acquisi- 
tion funds. They will consider asking the federal 
government to acquire the island as a national 
park or wildlife refuge, but will become discour- 
aged by the stiffer competition for federal funds, 
by the intricacies of the federal bureaucracy, and 
by the lack of time. 

And so another island is lost to “progress” and 
“development.” The bald eagle’s nest and burial 
mound will disappear, the dense coastal hammock 
will be leveled, and the salt marsh will be dredged 
away. And the people who appreciated these 
things will be replaced by others who don’t. 

The island and the events are fictitious, but the 
pattern is similar to what’s happening from one 
end of our state to the other. 

During the 1972 regular session of the Florida 
Legislature, your lawmakers recognized a need for 
the state to take a more active role in the con- 
servation and preservation of the irreplaceable na- 
tural beauty of Florida, and in the acquisition of 
parks and outdoor recreation lands. Two laws were 
enacted which give us the opportunity to preserve 
our natural heritage, prevent damage to our en- 
vironment, add new state parks and recreation 
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areas to the map, and protect historical and ar- 
chaeological sites. Both measures require your ap- 
proval at the November 1972 general election, 
when two referendum questions will appear on the 
ballot. 

The first referendum question will ask for your 
approval of a bond issue to raise the funds needed 
for the acquisition of environmentally endangered 
lands and outdoor recreation lands. “Environmen- 
tally endangered lands,” as defined by the Land 
Conservation Act of 1972, means environmentally 
unique and irreplaceable lands, including areas 
whose development would cause the deterioration 
of submerged lands, inland or coastal waters, 
marshes, or wilderness areas essential to the en- 
vironmental integrity of the area. Also included 


By AL GALBRAITH 


People need wildlife and open spaces as well as 
houses and shopping centers. Assigning a dollar 
value to nesting eagles, left, or quiet streams, 
below, is tough, but must be done. Competition 
involving developers and conservationists is a 
constant battle. A YES vote could solve this. 
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are areas which, if developed, would require a 
remedial public works project to limit or correct 
environmental damage, and any beaches which are 
or have been eroded or destroyed by natural forces. 

The same law defines “outdoor recreation lands” 
to include parks and recreation areas, wildlife 
preserves, forest areas, beaches, boating and navi- 
gational channels, submerged lands, and historical 
and archaeological sites. To qualify as a recreation 
area, of course, recreation must be the prime pur- 
pose of the purchase or project. 

If approved by the voters in November, the state 
will be authorized to issue up to $200 million in 
bonds for environmentally endangered lands, and 
up to $40 million for outdoor recreation lands. 
The type of bond to be sold is known as a “full 
faith and credit” bond, because the bonds will be 
paid off from general revenue, with the state’s full 
faith and credit pledged for repayment. This will 
give us the lowest interest rate. 

The second question on the ballot will ask for 
approval of an amendment to the Florida Consti- 
tution. The amendment restores a section from 
the old Constitution of 1885, which allowed the 
state to sell bonds to raise the funds needed to 
acquire recreation lands. These bonds will be 

(Continued on next page) 
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backed by the Land Acquisition Trust Fund, which 
remained in existence even after the adoption of the 
new Constitution, and which receives money from a 
documentary surtax on land transactions through- 
out the state. The maximum amount which could be 
raised by selling bonds backed by the trust fund is 
about $35 to $40 million. However, since the trust 
fund receives approximately $5 million each year, it 
would be possible to issue new bonds in future years 
to finance a continuous program of capital projects 
for recreation. Because these bonds would be backed 
by a different revenue source than the full faith and 
credit bonds, the two bond programs complement 
rather than duplicate each other. 

Once the referendum is passed and the bonds 
are issued, the actual selection of sites for acquisi- 
tion will be made by the Governor and the Cabi- 
net, sitting as the head of the Department of Na- 
tural Resources. In each case, the selections will 
be made with the guidance of a comprehensive 
statewide plan prepared by the department’s pro- 
fessional staff, with the consultation and _assis- 
tance of all other interested agencies. In fact, any 
person can bring suggestions for projects to the at- 
tention of the Department of Natural Resources by 
writing a letter and explaining why he thinks the 
state should acquire a particular piece of property. 
The Department will investigate all new ideas for 
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projects, and the comprehensive plan will be up- 
dated accordingly. By approaching the need for 
new land in a deliberate and systematic manner, 
maximum care can be exercised to achieve a proper 
geographic balance across the state. 

To illustrate what can be done with these new 
funds for outdoor recreation and environmentally 
endangered lands, consider what happened when 
the state floated a $20 million outdoor recreation 
bond issue in 1968. The bonds were sold under the 
same section of the old State Constitution which 
the voters will be asked to restore to the new Con- 
stitution. The proceeds from the sale of those 
bonds were used to acquire 11 major new parks 
and recreation areas, comprising some 16,900 acres 
and including almost 10 miles of prime beach fron- 
tage. These projects were scattered about the state 
from north to south, and property was purchased 
in 12 different counties. Now that the proceeds of 
that bond sale have been used up, the state’s abil- 
ity to acquire new sites or to develop the recrea- 
tional facilities in the existing sites is greatly im- 
paired by its limited financing capability. 

Why buy more land? Florida’s population is 
growing faster than that of any other state in the 
nation, with the exception of California. Of the six 
fastest-growing metropolitan areas in the country, 
three are located in Florida. At the same time, 
property prices are rising astronomically, and 
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A panhandle marsh, left, and Little Talbot Island State 
Park, above, exemplify need for cash-producing bond issue 
to save many types of endangered lands. Undeveloped salt 
marshes produce fish and shellfish; parks are for people. 


more and more people are finding increasing 
amounts of leisure time. If the state is ever going 
to set aside sufficient space to provide room to re- 
lax, fish, and enjoy Florida’s distinctive natural 
beauty; if future generations of Floridians and 
their guests are to learn to appreciate the state’s 
irreplaceable environmental, historical, and ar- 
chaeological heritage; and if wildlife, unpolluted 
water sources, and clean rivers and lakes are to be 
preserved, the time to act is now. A comparison 
of property values now with what they were 20 
years ago will give some appreciation of what land 
may sell for in another 20 or 30 years, or when- 
ever the bonds sold under the proposed programs 
mature. The expected increase in land values will 
more than equal the interest and principal of the 
bonds. 


Why sell bonds? If bonds are sold now to raise 
the funds to acquire new land and water resources, 
and to preserve them for future generations, the 
debts will be paid off over a period of perhaps 
20 or 30 years by the people who will be here to 
enjoy the benefits of the land acquisition pro- 
gram—by present Floridians, by their children, and 
by the several million new Floridians who are ex- 
pected to move here during the remainder of this 
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century. These are the people who will demand 
additional swimming and boating areas, hunting 
and fishing areas, and adequate salt-free drinking 
water. These new residents will be buying homes 
and financing them with mortgage loans. The state, 
however, cannot finance land purchases that way. 
Since land buying requires large amounts of money 
at the time of purchase, a bond sale is the only 
practical way by which the state can raise the nec- 
essary cash. 


The prices to be paid for acquisition will be at fair 
market value, arrived at through open negotiation 
based on existing conditions. There will be no 
maximum price placed arbitrarily on any single 
land acquisition project, although, from a practical 
standpoint, the scope of each individual project will 
have to be in keeping with a balanced statewide 
program. 


The average citizen shouldn’t notice any meas- 
urable increase in his state taxes as a result of 
the bond obligations. No new tax is tied to these 
bonds. The annual cost of paying off the bond ob- 
ligation will be a small fraction of the state budget. 
Last year, for example, the state collected $2.5 
billion in taxes, and that was before the corporate 
income tax went into effect. As the population and 
the economy of the state expand in the coming 
decades, the annual cost of paying off the bond 
obligations will become a smaller and smaller frac- 
tion of the state’s overall budget. And the annual 
cost will be a fixed amount each year, regardless 
of future inflation and spiraling land costs. 


Once land is purchased, the management of the 
land will be in the hands of the state agency ap- 
propriate to the purposes which the land is to 
serve. The Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion may administer some areas for wildlife pur- 
poses; the Division of Forestry may lease some for 
forestry management; and some areas will un- 
doubtedly be placed under the jurisdiction of the 
Division of Recreation and Parks to serve outdoor 
recreation needs. Some areas may be maintained 
as wilderness. Appropriate public use will be per- 
mitted on all lands acquired, although the type 
and degree of use will depend on the nature of the 
land and the primary public purpose it is to serve. 


But before any of these things can happen, be- 
fore the irreplaceable scenic and historical places 
of Florida (like our fictitious island) can be pre- 
served for future enjoyment, the voters must ap- 
prove both bond questions in the November elec- 
tion. Between now and November, all of us who 
are concerned about the future of our state’s 
unique environment should get out and promote 
the passage of both referendum questions. Only if 
they are approved can we take positive steps to 
protect the quality of life in Florida fer many years 
tocome. @ 


IN THE WORLD would anyone want to put 
Wish attractors in Florida’s Lake Tohopekaliga, 
known for years as one of the best largemouth 
bass and bream fishing lakes in the United States? 

The Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission can come up with several good reasons, 
some of which are not at all pleasant to hear. 

Fishermen—and I consider myself among the 
number—are basically lazy and quick to complain 
if their fishing is not made easy for them. Fish 
attractors—structures around, in, and over which 
fish congregate for food and shelter—concentrate 
the finny tribe into small areas. But the reasoning 
for building them goes deeper than that. Biologists 
know fish cannot be stockpiled, so it figures that 
attracting catchable game fish into an area from 
which they can be harvested contributes apprecia- 
bly to a healthy sport fishery—and results in 
happy fishermen, 

According to Commission research biologists, 
loss of sport fishing in Florida resulting from over- 
enrichment is continuing at an ever-increasing rate 
despite efforts of conservationists to reverse the 
trend. 

What is overenrichment? Why, it’s a form of 
that old bogeyman everyone knows, pollution. It 
can be recognized in many different forms: efflu- 
ents from city, county, and private sewage disposal 
plants, and septic tank systems; effluents from citrus 
processing plants; surface runoff from muck farms 
and dairies; and even surface runoff from denuded 
construction sites and from city streets and lawns 
through storm sewers. 

These sources of effluent deposit ever-increasing 
amounts of nitrates and phosphates (basic com- 
ponents of fertilizers) as well as tremendous 
amounts of organic materials such as mud, trash, 
and petroleum residues from cars, trucks, and 
buses into the lakes. The nitrates and phosphates 
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become food for microscopic floating plants called 
algae, which reproduce in great numbers, causing 
a bloom—the green color seen in many central 
Florida lakes. Over a period of years, these blooms 
cause formation of bottom sediments which cover 
and destroy fish spawning habitats and lower the 
quality of water in lakes. 

Lake Tohopekaliga is a 22,700-acre lake near 
Kissimmee in Osceola County. Most folks call it 
Toho for short. It has all the characteristics of an 
overenriched lake, including complaints of poor 
fishing. Fish attractors were installed in Toho in 
June and July 1970 and have since been evaluated 
as a possible fish management tool for increasing 
the catchability of fish in spoiled habitats. Funds 
for attractor materials were made available through 
Dingell-Johnson Federal Aid Project F-26-R. (As 
most readers already know, D-J funds come from 
federal excise taxes on all sport fishing equipment.) 

The lake was divided into six areas of fairly 
equal size, with an attractor site in each area. Each 
site consisted of two different types of attractors 
and one control area, for comparison of fishing suc- 
cess, where the bottom was left in its natural state. 
Each attractor and control area location covered 
15 square yards, and the three spots were spaced 
so that one would be located at each corner of an 
equilateral triangle. 

Large orange marker buoys with 10-foot fiber 
glass staffs were placed in the center of each area 
and weighted with a 50-pound concrete block. 

Materials for the attractors were piled along the 
lakeshore and ferried to the predetermined sites 
by a barge normally used to ferry cars and trucks 
to the islands located in the north end of the lake. 

One of the types of attractors was made of reject 
pieces of vitrified clay pipe, and the other was a 
combination of cement block rejects and brush 
piles. 


Fish 
Attractors 


“built-in” fishing is on the comeback trail 
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Bundles of brush measuring 4x4x9 feet were 
bound together with heavy nylon cord and 
weighted with cement blocks. The bundles were 
dumped at each of the six areas, along the border 
of the 15-square yard site that was to receive the 
combination attractor. There were 144 bundles in 
all—24 per area. Seven hundred cement blocks 
were then dumped in a pyramid shape in the cen- 
ter of each area so that the base of the pyramid 
was ringed by bundles of brush. 

Pieces of the vitrified clay pipes (normally used 
for sewer and water pipes, with diameters of from 
4 to 12 inches and lengths of from 1 to 3 feet) 
were placed randomly on the lake bottom in 
stacks of six, and dumped singly within the 15- 
square yard areas. 

The brush attractors were installed by one of 
two methods, depending upon weather conditions. 
Methods were sometimes changed in mid-installa- 
tion when the lake surface changed from mirror- 
like smoothness to a heaving mass of 3- to 4-foot 
waves in a matter of minutes. Four small buoys 
were set around the big orange marker to outline 
the square areas. The brush piles were dropped in 
place from an outboard boat with help from a 
swimmer to guide the bundles to the lake bottom. 
Once the brush piles were in place, the barge was 
maneuvered into position and anchored so mate- 
rials could be dropped into their appropriate loca- 
tions. Six to eight passes were needed to dump all 
materials. 

Essentially the same procedure was used to in- 
stall the pipe attractors, which were located in wa- 
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ter 10 to 12 feet deep, and 500 to 1,500 yards from 
the nearest shore, when the lake is at normal pool 
level. 

All the attractors have been fishable, and closely 
checked, since installation was completed at the 
end of July 1970. 

To obtain information on utilization of the at- 
tractors by fish, the Game and Fish Commission 
has sampled each area with a 215-volt electrofish- 
ing apparatus every 3 months. Valuable data has 
also been gained from the “work” of the Lake 
Toho creel census clerk, Roy Land of Intercession 
City, who has the “job” of fishing all the attrac- 
tors several times a week and interviewing fisher- 
men to record their catches. The information he 
collects is used in the statistical evaluation of the 
attractor project. 

The Lake Toho fish attractors were not utilized 
by fishermen at first—partly because of lack of 
publicity and partly because of skepticism, and the 
downright stubbornness of many longtime Toho 
fishermen. But as the tales began to spread about 
the strings of big specks, 8- and 10-pound bass, and 
the limits of bluegill and shelleracker the attractor 
sites were yielding, fishermen became not only 
users but believers in the fish attractors. 

The success of the attractors as a fish manage- 
ment tool in Lake Tohopekaliga was really evi- 
dent when professional fishing guides like Harold 
Reade and Jessie Payten admitted—reluctantly, I 
might add—using the attractors on “bad days” 
when most other areas of the lake were not pro- 
ducing fish, and, as a result, sent home contented 
customers, 

Big bass and limit strings of panfish! The proof 
is in the pudding, or, in this case, the attractor. 
Areas which were once unproductive for sport 
fishermen now yield fish and happy anglers, and 
that’s the name of the game. © 


Drowings By Wallace Hughes 
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41, JO MAN IS AN ISLAND,” said John Donne—but 
N practically every man with the slightest bit of 
adventure in his soul would like to own one. Is- 
lands have long fascinated men and women as 
places of romance and glamour, whether real or 
imagined, made for leisure and vacationing. 

Usually, when we think of such hideaways we 
put them in far-off, remote parts of the world. But 
there are some dandy island recreation and sight- 
seeing spots not so far away. They are the islands 
in Florida’s state park system. Each of them is (or 
will be) a great place to visit, having its own dis- 
tinctive features—interesting history, rare vegeta- 
tion and/or wildlife, fine camping and related out- 
door recreation facilities, and, in some cases, all of 
these attractions. 

Florida recently added a new island property to 
the park system. It is Lignumvitae Key State Bo- 
tanical Site, located just south of Tavernier and 
Islamorada in the Florida Keys. This remarkable 
island, not yet open to visitors, is named for the 
lignumvitae tree which grows there, and in very 
few other places. This is the “tree or wood of life,” 
as it translates from the Latin. Some call lignum- 
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vitae “holywood” for its extreme hardiness and 
longevity. 

Lignumvitae Key is not scheduled to open, even 
to limited public access, for a year or two, accord- 
ing to Ney Landrum, director of the Division of 
Recreation and Parks, Florida Department of Na- 
tural Resources—and for good reason. 

“This site is a veritable jewel as park properties 
go,” said Landrum. “Much careful scientific work 
and study must be done there before the key is 
disturbed to any appreciable degree by all those 
anxious to visit its shores.” 

The 280-acre island was purchased by the state 
with the assistance of The Nature Conservancy. 
It has an abundance of rare plants and plant com- 
munity relationships said to be unique in this 
hemisphere. It also has an exciting history, and 
holds secrets of profound archaeological signifi- 
cance. 

Kim Vandagriff of Tallahassee, an employee of 
the Division of Corrections, Department of Health 
and Rehabilitative Services, is one of the fortunate 
people who has visited the island already. He was 
the guest of a young friend, the son of a former 
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owner of Lignumvitae. Kim enthusiastically de- 
scribes his day on the island. 

“For a distant look at Lignumvitae Key, travel 
down U.S. Highway 1 from the mainland until you 
pass through Upper Matecumbe Key. Over the next 
series of bridges you will notice an island on ei- 
ther side of the highway. To the left is 10-acre 
Indian Key, also part of the state park system. 
(See Fiormpa Witpuire, April 1971, page 22.) Now, 
simply pull over onto the right side of one of the 
small sandy strips that separate the bridges, step 
out of your car, and face west. About a mile over 
the shallow flats sits a large island that rises higher 
than the rest and looks like a picture postcard of a 
Pacific isle—that’s Lignumvitae Key. Rising 16.5 
feet above the water and boasting lush vegetation, 
it is truly a remarkable piece of tropical real estate. 

“When I visited the island, we landed on the 
eastern edge at the foot of a beautiful sloping 
lawn some 100 feet wide. At the center of the 
lovely scene stood a two-story house built of lime- 
stone. Erected in 1911, this house is said to have 
hosted many a hurricane party for Al Capone and 
other gangland guests during the ‘twenties and 
"thirties. But on another plane, we could sense the 
strength and see the weathered beauty of this 
dwelling by the sea. 


remote—yet close—there is 
something different about water 
surrounded state parks and the 

variety of enriching outdoor 

recreation activities provided 
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Old Cape Florida Lighthouse, left, is the 
dominant feature of state recreation area of 
same name on Key Biscayne at Miami. It was 
erected in 1846. A new park island, Lignum- 
vitae Key, right, has been designated as a 
state botanical site. Small “Tree of Life,” 
clustered at left In photo, gave island His 
name. Island is not yet open to the public. 
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“Answering our knock on the old wooden door 
were the resident caretakers, Russel and Charlotte 
Niedhauk, who have lived on the Key some 20 
years. Understandably, they are both well versed 
on local history and lore, and on the myriad plant 
and animal life of Lignumvitae and environs. 


“Invited inside, I stared in amazement at the 
huge collection of old bottles and spherical glass 
net floats on shelves everywhere I looked. Before 
I had time to ask my first question, Mrs. Niedhauk 
began a colorful narrative about the bottles, all of 
which she had collected by snorkeling and beach- 
combing around the mangroves of the surrounding 
keys. The 100 or so green wine bottles she owns 
are two to four centuries old, having been dis- 
carded by explorers in these waters. 


“One bottle in particular is Mrs. Niedhauk’s 
prized possession. It is a small, rectangular, laven- 
der-colored flask with a coat of arms and a Latin 
inscription on its surface. Specialists at the Smith- 
sonian Institution concur that the bottle, dated 
1056 A.D., is authentic and probably was a con- 
tainer for holy water. It is highly possible, the ex- 
perts think, that this bottle journeyed with some 
nobleman to the Crusades in Palestine and later 
found its way to the waters of the Florida Keys. 
Articles about this bottle collection have appeared 
in THe Natrona, GroGrapuHic and other magazines. 


“Mr. Niedhauk, a vigorous man in his 70’s, with 

a sparkle of the sea in his eyes, took us on a guided 

tour of the island. Beginning our trip to the north- 

east, we saw at the very edge of the forest a 

stone foundation and the crumbling walls of what 
(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
used to be the home of the French privateer Jean 
Lafitte. 


“As we entered the jungle-like woods, we 
learned from Mr. Niedhauk that the island boasts 
some 200 species of trees and shrubs. Especially 
noticeable was a small twisted tree that grows on 
the island, some said to be around 1,600 years old. 
These, of course, are lignumvitae trees. 


“Deep in the woods we passed a large well, dug 
centuries earlier by the Indians. It was the only 
source of fresh water, other than rainfall, for a 
hundred miles. Sailing ships put in there to re- 
plenish their supplies of drinking water. Across the 
path from the well stands an old poisonwood tree. 
The Indians used to bind their captives to these 
and cut the bark above so the caustic sap would 
drip down on the unfortunate individual. The sap 
would burn and swell the skin tissues, eventually 
resulting in painful death. 


“Continuing toward the west side of the island, 
the path splits left and right along a coral rock 
wall. The wall and the ruins of the dwellings that 
stand behind it were constructed for the Spaniards 
by their Indian slaves in the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies. To the left along the path which parallels 
the stone fence, we came upon an old landing 
strip, a modern addition now in a state of disre- 
pair. Almost at the opposite end, to the left and 
on a low rise, are the ancient Indian burial grounds. 
Though initial examinations have been made there 
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in years past, these mounds of earth have not yet 
been fully excavated. In all probability, they are 
rich in archaeological treasures. 

“As we headed for home, we saw some of the 
100 or so white-tailed deer that roam the island. 
The deer are large northern variety whitetails, not 
the small Key deer native to the larger islands. 
They were introduced by a previous owner, but 
may be removed from Lignumvitae in the future 
in the interest of preserving the natural balance 
originally found there. The deer feed in the after- 
noon at troughs scattered over the lawn around 
the Niedhauk’s house, space also shared by pea- 
cocks. But Lignumvitae Key also has an abundance 
of other wildlife, including foxes, squirrels, rac- 
coons, rabbits, quail, and many, many species of 
birds. It is a virtual paradise for the naturalist. 

“As our journey around the island ended and 
we were back at the dock saying goodbye, Russel 
Niedhauk pointed to the southwest. While we list- 
ened, he described the tragedy of a burning ship 
that sank in only 8 feet of water during a hurri- 
cane in the 1790's. The vessel was carrying glass- 
ware from New Jersey, he related, adding that 
divers can still find pieces of the cargo around the 
ballast rocks and rusting keel of the old hull. 

“It had been an idyllic day. As we left the island, 
with the warm sea breeze blowing on our faces, 
we knew we would someday return. It is a relief 
to know that Lignumvitae Key has been added to 
the state park system for protection as a botanical 
and biological preserve for all time.” 
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Modern marina and restaurant facilities in foreground of 
photo at left are features of Hontoon Island State Park 
close to Deland, a boeter’s favorite among parks. Myriad 
tropical fish can be found at John Pennekamp Coral Reef 
State Park, above, in the Atlantic Ocean off Key Largo. 


Little did Kim and his friend realize at the time 
they were there that this would come to pass. 

While waiting for Lignumvitae Key State Botani- 
cal Site to be opened, visitors can enjoy the other 
island parks in Florida. 

Beginning in the northwest, there is Fort Pick- 
ens, formerly a state park but conveyed to the 
National Park Service last May to become part of 
the Gulf Islands National Seashore. Fort Pickens 
is a very popular spot with both resident and out- 
of-state visitors. It is located at the western tip of 
Santa Rosa Island, and reached via a toll bridge 
from U.S. Highway 98 on the mainland. The his- 
toric fort will be of special interest to history stu- 
dents of all ages, and the fishing, picnicking, and 
boating are excellent. 

Down on the west coast of the Florida peninsula, 
two miles from Dunedin, is 653-acre Caladesi Is- 
land State Park. This delightful park, with a name 
that means “beautiful bayou” in Spanish, has been 
left in its natural state. It looks just as it must 
have looked centuries ago. The visitor is charmed 
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to find that it has no highways; no auto traffic, A 
ferry soon will run to the park from Dunedin 
Causeway on the north, and from Clearwater Beach 
Causeway on the south. 

Caladesi’s most spectacular asset is its 3-mile- 
long beach on the Gulf of Mexico, and the heavy 
growth of mangroves on the mainland side. Be- 
tween the two shores, the land rises to a sandy 
ridge about 12 feet above sea level and descends 
toward groves of oaks and pines at the southern 
end, 

Bird lovers will be charmed by the colonies of 
egrets and herons, the ospreys and owls, and other 
bird life, including many species of shorebirds. 

A 60-foot observation tower, a picnic area, swim- 
ming, boating, and the 20 miles of canoe trails help 
make the island a choice vacation spot. 


Although Fort Pickens and Caladesi are ex- 
tremely attractive island parks, those in the north- 
eastern and southern parts of the state are, per- 
haps, better known—and there are more of them. 


Little Talbot Island is a fisherman’s paradise 
whose waters abound with channel bass, speckled 
trout, sheepshead, flounder, whiting, drum, and 
many other salt water game fishes. Offshore, fish- 
ing is good for red snapper, amberjack, and Span- 
ish mackerel, to name only a few. 

Driving southward toward Deland, signs direct 
visitors to Hontoon Island State Park, located on 
the St. Johns River west of that city. The 1,050- 
acre park (only a portion of the island) is acces- 
sible only by private boat or by the ferry operated 
by a concessionaire. Hontoon’s large marina, shady 
picnicking areas overlooking the St. Johns, its 
camping cabins, and nature trails make it a favored 
island vacation spot. 


Of particular interest to the archaeologically- 
minded is a large Indian ceremonial mound on 
Hontoon Island. It measures 300 feet long, 100 feet 
wide, and 35 feet high. Timucua Indians were the 
earliest known inhabitants of the island. A totem 
pole found near the park, and now at the State 
Museum at Gainesville, is the only one ever found 
in the Southeast. 


Next down the line is Jack Island Preserve, lo- 
eated north of Fort Pierce on the Indian River. 
Only foot traffic is allowed on the island; there- 
fore, after parking in the large lot provided, visi- 
tors cross a rustic footbridge from the mainland. 

This 958-acre island is considered an outstanding 
plant and wildlife sanctuary. An observation tower 
along the nature trail offers a fine view of the 
surrounding area, including many birds and other 
wildlife in the preserve. 


A short distance away is Pepper Park, its 32 
(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
acres consisting largely of white sandy beach, well- 
known for its shells and other sea life. 

In the Miami area, historic Cape Florida State 
Recreation Area, located on the lower tip of plush 
Key Biscayne, is worth a visit. This area best typi- 
fies tropical Florida, Palm trees and other beauti- 
ful plants front the beach in this 406-acre park. 

An information sheet on the area says, in part, 
“The focal point of the park is the historic Cape 
Florida Lighthouse, one of south Florida’s oldest 
structures. Dramatic incidents of pirates and In- 
dians occurred here, climaxed by marauding In- 
dians setting fire to the lighthouse while the keeper 
of the light and his helper were trapped above. 
Ships 12 miles out could see the flames, but the 
lightkeeper lived to tell the gory tale of the night 
of terror atop a pillar of flame. 

“The lighthouse was established in 1825, rebuilt 
in 1846 after the burning, and the tower was ele- 
vated from 65 to 95 feet above sea level in 1855. 
The light was extinguished by ‘a band of lawless 
persons’ (presumably Confederates) during the 
War Between the States, and refitted in 1866. 
Finally, in 1878, the beacon was extinguished for- 
ever when another lighthouse a few miles to the 
south was put in use,” 

On down into the Florida Keys, comprised of 
hundreds of islets, are three parks. 

John Pennekamp Coral Reef State Park off Key 
Largo is the nation’s only underwater state park. 
It covers approximately 75 square miles of pro- 
tected waters in the Atlantic. There is also a well- 
planned land area on and from which visitors may 
enjoy picnicking, boating, swimming, and camping. 

The magnificent reef, with 40 species of coral 
and hundreds of species of tropical fish, can be seen 
in the blue-green waters from glass-bottom boats. 

Some of the finest fishing in Florida is available 
from this island—for speckled trout and bonefish 
on the flats, and big game fish in the Gulf Stream. 

The second state park in the Florida Keys is 
located at the small town of Layton. It is Long 
Key State Recreation Area, covering 291 acres and 
overlooking the shimmering waters of both the 
Gulf and the Atlantic. Its campsites are large, and 
the recreational design of the park is water- 
oriented to take full advantage of its location. 

On the sand-covered coral island grow dense 
mangrove thickets and tropical trees and shrubs 
native to this unique chain of islands. 


Camping at Bahia Honda in winter or summer can add up to a 
very inexpensive vacation. The state's southernmost park 
has it all—sun, sand, palm trees, ocean breezes, fishing, 
swimming, boating and—most important—a friendly welcome. 
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Florida’s southernmost park is Bahia Honda 
State Recreation Area, 120 miles south of Mara- 
thon and 35 miles north of Key West. Coconut 
palms and other lush foliage frame white sandy 
beaches on the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

Because of its climate, this 256-acre park affords 
a year-round atmosphere of outdoor fun. The Di- 
vision of Recreation and Parks brochure describes 
it thusly: “Here... the warm waters entice 
swimmers and skindivers to enjoy the surf twelve 
months of the year. Beachcombing for unusual 
shells or driftwood and studying the many tropical 
birds are popular pastimes of visitors. 

“Bahia Honda was donated to the state several 
years ago by Monroe County. Until that time, it 
had been a favorite stopping place for motorists 
traveling the Overseas Highway to Key West, as it 
lies just beyond the Seven-mile Bridge.” 

There they are, Florida’s island parks, special 
feature sites, and recreation areas—sparkling in 
the sun. Go ahead and plan that romantic vacation 
you’ve always dreamed about. Pick yourself an 
island. @ 
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1972-73 Migratory Game Bird Hunting Season 


Waterfowl—Ducks and Coots 
Season; November 23, 1972 through January 20, 1973 
Shooting Hours: One-half hour before sunrise to sunset 


The daily bag limit of ducks and mergansers is from one 
to ten, singly or in the aggregate, depending on the species 
and sexes taken as determined by the following point system: 


The daily limit is reached when the point value of the last 
bird taken, when added to the sum of the point values of the 
other ducks and mergansers already taken during that day, 
reaches or exceeds 100 points. 


Point values are assigned as follows: 
100 points—fulvous tree duck. 


90 points—hen mallard, black duck, Florida duck, wood 
duck, and hooded merganser. 


20 points—drake mallard, hen pintail, green-winged teal, 
and ring-necked duck. 

10 points—scaup (bluebill), widgeon (baldpate), drake 
pintail, blue-winged teal, gadwall, ruddy duck, 
shoveler, bufflehead, goldeneye, red-breasted 
merganser, American merganser, and all other 
species without a specific point value, 


There will be no hunting of canvasback, redhead, brant, or 
geese in Florida during the 1972-73 waterfowl season. 


The possession limit of ducks and mergansers shall consist 
of two legal daily bag limits. 


Coots have no assigned point values. The daily bag limit 
of coots is 15; possession limit, 30. 


Leon County and Lake Miccosukee in Jefferson County: 
Woaterfow! hunting permitted only on November 23, November 
24, December 25, January 1, January 20, and Wednesdays, 
Saturdays, and Sundays. The use of outboard motors is pro- 
hibited on Lake lamonia and portions of Lake Jackson during 
the open season for waterfowl. 


There will be a special scaup-only hunting season in certain 
areas of the state from January 21 through January 31 
(after the regular waterfowl hunting season). During the 
special 11-day season, only scaup ducks, also called ‘’blue- 
bill’ and “‘broadbill,“” may be taken. The daily bag limit is 
5; possession limit 10. No shooting will be permitted within 
200 yards of any main shoreline during the scaup-only 
season. Florida's delineated scaup-only hunting areas are: 
All open waters of Charlotte Harbor from the Florida Power 
and Light power line 4 miles east of the U.S. Highway 41 
bridge on the Peace River and from El Jobean bridge (State 
Road 776) on the Myakka River to a4 line running from 
Boca Grande Pass east through Bokeelia to the mainland. All 
Open waters of Tampa Bay. All open waters of Sarasota Bay 
south to the Albee Road bridge. All open waters of Estero 
Bay. All open waters of Lemon Bay. All open waters of the 
Indian River from the Melbourne bridge (State Road 516) 
south. All open waters of Biscayne Bay lying south of an 
east-west line through the center of Featherbed Banks to 
and including Barnes Sound. 


All waterfowl hunters 16 years of age and older must have 
a 1972-73 Federal Migratory Waterfowl Hunting Stamp 
before hunting waterfowl (ducks). The stamp is available 
from any U.S. Post Office at a cost of $5.00. It is non- 
transferable; must bear fhe signature of the hunter across 
its face. 
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Mourning Dove (three phase) 


October 7 through November 5* 

November 11 through November 26 

December 16 through January 8 
*During the October 7 to November 5 phase, in the Northwest 
Region, that portion of Franklin County lying east and south 
of U.S. Highway 98, including Alligator Point, will be closed 
to dove hunting. 
Shooting Hours: From 12-noon to sunset 
Bag Limits: Daily Limit 12, Possession Limit 24 


Marsh Hen (Rails and Gallinules) 
September 2 through November 10 
Shooting Hours: One-half hour before sunrise to sunset 
Bag Limits: 
Clapper & King Rails; Daily Limit 15, Possession Limit 
30 (singly or in aggregate) 
Sora & Virginia Rails; Daily Limit 25, Possession Limit 
25 (singly or in aggregate) 
Florida Gallinules; Daily Limit 15, Possession Limit 30 


Snipe 
Snipe Hunting: November |] through February 25 


Shooting Hours: One-half hour before sunrise to sunset 
Bag Limits: Daily Limit 8, Possession Limit 16 


Woodcock 


Woodcock Hunting: November |] through January 14 
Shooting Hours: One-half hour before sunrise to sunset 
Bag Limits: Daily Limit 5, Possession Limit 10 


General Hunting Season Information 


Two long-established Florida wildlife management areas 
became one this year when the entire Apalachicola National 
Forest was included in the Game and Fish Commission's 
management area program. The former Liberty and Leon- 
Wakulla areas are now administered under one set of regula- 
tions as the Apalachicola Wildlife Management Area. All 
three national forests in Florida—Osceola and Ocala are the 
others—are now included in the stote public hunt program, 
These lands are managed under joint agreements between the 
U.S. Forest Service and the Commission, which operates the 
public hunts thereon. 

Complete requlations and hunt maps for individual manage- 
ment areas are available from the Commission regional offices 
listed on page 3. 

In preparation for hunting on a particular management 
area, sportsmen are urged to review current regulations care- 
fully, Changes have been made in almost every case. For 
example, on the Ocala and Eglin areas, deer tags will be issued 
this season, and each deer killed must be properly tagged 
before it can be considered legally possessed game. Eglin AFB 
will also require a red, yellow, or orange cop, or an outer 
garment so colored amounting to at least 100 square inches of 
material, worn on the back, chest, or arms. 

The use of dogs for capturing wild hogs will be prohibited 
on the Robert Brent and Point Washington areas, 

Wednesdays and Thursdays will be closed doys on the 
Farmton area. The Edward Ball area will have its first open 
season—a spring turkey gobbler season in 1973. New boun- 
daries have been established that include all of the Blackwater 
State Forest in the management area. 
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© A GUY LIKE ME a canoe looks pretty simple. 

I’ve spent a lot of hours in them, but the fine 
points of canoe design and construction are pretty 
well over my head. Since nobody who reads what 
I have to say about canoe fishing is likely to be a 
canoe racer or full-time canoe traveler, maybe ’m 
the type to help those who know even less about 
this business than I do. 


Florida is having a canoe boom, largely because 
a canoe goes where speedboat wakes don’t tip you. 
A dozen strokes of a paddle will get you into back 
country where you begin to hear the birds and 
maybe the fishing is better back there too. Florida 
canoeing is about as safe and easy as canoeing 
can get unless you go to sea or start across a big 
lake in a hurricane. If you want to boom down a 
few miles of white water with boulders reaching 
for you, you'll have to go somewhere else. 


Woody Sexton who guides part of each year 
down in the Keys, lifts weights in between trips, 
and goes up into Canada every now and then to 
race other muscular types in canoes, is a fishing 
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A canoe makes a leisurely one-way trip down Juniper Springs 
in the Ocala National Forest, above left; a secluded camp- 
out in the Everglades, below; and lots of good quiet fishing. 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


friend of mine, so I figured he could probably give 
me a couple of paragraphs to wrap up the canoe 
business. 


“What kind of a canoe do you race with?” I 
asked him. 


I know now this was like asking Mario Andretti 
what is a race car. Woody squirmed a little and 
put forth a bunch of evasive statements that were 
carefully tuned to my canoe mentality but didn’t 
help much. All I learned was that there are a lot 
of different kinds of canoes. The implication was 
that I should come back after I learned some sensi- 
ble questions to ask. 


Woody said that he was getting a little old for 
canoe racing, but that he could still do his 100 
miles a day. I tried to accept that without quiver- 
ing unduly or bugging my eyes, but 100 miles a 
day in a canoe is quite a stroll for my money. 
Anyway, it gives you and me an idea of the capa- 
bilities of Hiawatha’s little boat, and it calls for 
respect. 
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Florida News Bureau Photo 


You can hover around fishing for a long time 
and never learn about canoes, especially in the 
South. The other day I was looking at a canoe and 
standing beside a veteran Florida outdoorsman, a 
long-time fisherman, a good duck hunter, a water 
skier of note, and a distance swimmer of consid- 
erable ability. His opinions of the canoe were a 
little noncommittal, I thought, but finally he 
straightened me out. 

“T have never been in one of those things in my 
life,” he said. 

When I was about 25 years old I went fishing 
with a surgeon from St. Louis. His last name was 
Tremaine but I’ve lost the initials. Nice guy and 
a fine fisherman, We were doing our fishing on a 
big lake, and he was partial to canoes. We’d take 
an outboard boat and tow the canoe snubbed right 
up close to our transom, and when we'd get to the 
place we wanted to fish we’d step into the little 
canoe and slide down the shoreline as quietly as a 
cat burglar on a pile carpet. 

On one of the earlier trips, while I was casting 
from the bow and my buddy was doing the pad- 
dling and fishing some himself, I noticed that he 
was getting considerable distance with his popping 
bug and that there were some little tremors going 
through the canoe, vibrations that seemed a little 
unusual, so I turned around to view his technique. 
He was standing upright with one foot on each 
gunwale of that little Old Town and hauling away 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
with the kind of bamboo lamp post they called a 


bass rod in those innocent days. 

Now that is nothing to get excited about at a 
Boy Scout camp where everybody is wearing 
swim suits, but it was a little disturbing over all 
of that deep, cold water when I was holding all 
of the fishing tackle I could afford. 

My point is that a real canoeist can do things 
with his rig that you wouldn’t even suspect. Using 
a canoe is much like riding a bicycle in that once 
you really learn how, it becomes second nature, 
and the niceties of balance in tight places become 
automatic. If you’d never seen a bicycle you’d prob- 
ably be a little surprised when you saw someone 
nonchalantly pedaling along with only two wheels 
touching the ground. Not that you have to be an 
expert to enjoy a canoe—that’s not my point at all. 

Most people with considerable experience in 
fairly small boats can adapt to canoe fishing and 
traveling pretty quickly. At the same time I have 
known some otherwise agile people who could rock 
the battleship Iowa by just getting aboard with a 
small tackle box. I suppose there is a rare indi- 
vidual who shouldn’t use canoes except on placid 
ponds with lifeguards in attendance. Most people 
are at ease in a few minutes, even if they don’t 
want to start down the River of No Return. 

New England and eastern Canada have been 
canoe country as long as anybody knows about. 
Canada was the home of the French voyageur, you 
know, the hard-boiled freighter of history who was 
going deep into the beaver country with canoes 
while the folks farther south were learning to pack 
horses. Some of that country is so addicted to 
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canoes that when they have really heavy loads to 
haul they simply go to bigger and bigger canoe- 
shaped boats. Sometimes I think there would be 
better craft for the job. 

A salmon guide in Newfoundland once took me 
down a river in a canoe, and he didn’t even have 
a paddle with him. He just stood up and used a 
pushpole over fair water or foul. Even when his 
canoe hit a rock he kept his feet and hardwood 
stick—and the canoe was only 16 feet long. 

A fellow like that can pole against an amazingly 
strong current, feeling his way between the patches 
of slack water behind boulders and taking advan- 
tage of the slow places. If he wants to come down 
slowly in fast water he will drag a heavy chain so 
you can fish as you go. The chain doesn’t hang 
up on the bottom, and the more he pays out the 
slower the canoe runs. 

Although some of them get up and plane a little 
with outboard motors, canoes are primarily dis- 
placement craft—that is, they go through the wa- 
ter instead of skimming over it. The shape of a 
canoe bottom and its taper toward the stern and 
bow cause it to part the water easily at moderate 
speed. The rounder bottoms tend to make it slower, 
and the flatter bottoms make it more stable. 

Displacement hulls are not made for extreme 
speed, but for reasonable speed with very little 
power. An overweight and sedentary fisherman 
can take a paddle and go along in a canoe as 
fast as a man can walk with great ease. It is a 
little deceptive, of course, in that when he tries to 
hurry he gets to diminishing returns for the drag 
of the water begins to be felt. He soon learns that 
although he can go four miles an hour indefinitely 


Portability of lightweight canoes is a good 
feature. They are a snap to launch with two 
people or alone. In loading equipment, keep 
it low and centered. Paddling technique can 
vary, but all actions must be coordinated. 
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without tiring, when he tries to double his speed, 
things turn into man’s work. 

The matter of keels on canoes is complicated. A 
keel helps hold a canoe on course in choppy wa- 
ter, and it saves a thin bottom when you do a lot 
of dragging over the ground or rock-bumping in a 
stream. It doesn’t work out so well when you try 
to change course quickly while running down- 
stream. It is somewhat slower under many circum- 
stances. 

When you load a canoe you should get the center 
of gravity down as far as possible. Most canoe seats 
are fairly high for the sake of comfort, and to help 
hold the boat together. I’m all for that in normal 
use, but if you’re in a real hurry, or violent ma- 
neuvering or bumps seem imminent, it’s nice to 
kneel and brace yourself against the seat or a 
thwart. Unless you do a lot of it and get used to 
it, that can make you hurt after an hour or so. 

By way of showing you what a hellslather of a 
canoe man I am, I'll just drop a casual statement 
or two about when I was running fast water in 
California. On second thought, I’ll tell it the way 
it was. 

The canoe I was using was aluminum, bright 
red, and just 13 feet long. It weighed slightly more 
than a pair of house slippers, and when I dug the 
paddle, it left there but quick! By now, a lot of you 


Photos By Charles Waterman 
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know what make it was, but I won’t tell. It is no 
discredit at all to the beautiful workmanship, but 
even the guy who designed it could have told me 
it was made for light duty, for canoeists who know 
which end of the paddle to grab, and that it needed 
a little ballast. Anyway, the people who make it 
make a lot of canoes, all of them good. I should 
have had a bigger one, that’s all—or a little more 
common sense. 

I was on a fishing trip and really traveling light. 
There was practically nothing in the way of ballast 
to hold the thing upright, and as I approached 
these rapids, I was sitting erect on the rear seat. 
The part of the craft in the water was about the 
size of a stew kettle. The water converged and 
shot between two boulders about the size of freight 
cars. It was very, very swift, very, very deep, and 
very, very cold. 


As I came into the run, I saw I needed a little 
adjustment, so I reached ’way out with that paddle 
and dug it toward the canoe... . 


When I came up, I still had the paddle, but I 
don’t know what for. I sure as hell didn’t have a 
canoe. I recovered most of my gear, but it sure 
was cold in that water. 


Believe me, I am not trying to paint canoes as 
dangerous. There are some simple rules, including 
keep the weight low, don’t overload, and stay away 
from fast places you don’t understand and haven't 
checked. 


There are some things about canoe size. The big- 
gest ones are for special uses, as are the little ones. 
If you’re carrying two or three people, a 16-footer 
is a pretty good choice in most canoes. For four 
people, you need something like an 18-footer. Fam- 
ily canoes longer than that are a nuisance to carry, 
launch, and maneuver. For two people, a 15-footer 
is generally okay. When you get down to 13- 
footers or shorter, you have something that takes 
a little care in operation, even with two paddlers 
and modest luggage. There are some very light 
ones for only one user. 


One of my spookiest fishing expeditions was 
with two real hotshot canoeists who took me to a 
Florida creek where they had a 13-footer stashed 
in the palmettos. When all of us lowered our 
pudgy bulks into that one we had less freeboard 
than an orange peel. I got in with a good camera 
and was afraid to try to climb out again, so away 
they went, bouncing off sundry logs and stumps, 
casting at the shorelines, and taking a little trickle 
of water now and then on the turns. Even the 
pictures I took looked shaky. 


They say a canoe paddle should be long enough 
to reach from your eyes to the ground when you 
stand. Anybody can move a canoe along by pad- 
dling first on one side and then on the other, or 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
by taking a stroke with the paddle and then trail- 


ing it behind so that it acts as a temporary rudder 
and straightens the course before the next stroke. 
You will save a lot of energy if you'll learn to 
correct your direction as you conclude each stroke 
by pushing out just a little. It’s good to put your 
paddle into the water fairly close to the gunwale 
without dragging it against the boat. The tendency, 
of course, is for beginners paddling in tandem to 
try to steer individually. Often their inadvertent 
turning under way can be balanced off against each 
other. They may also become mortal enemies if 
each goes his separate way. 

There are square-sterned canoes made especially 
for outboard motors and their only disadvantage is 
that the wider the stern, the harder the paddling. 
Some are made with only a very narrow transom 
that has little effect on paddle efficiency. There is 
one slight disadvantage in that such a setup puts 
the motor’s steering handle almost directly behind 
the user. 

A clamp-on bracket that extends out to the side 
is quite good, except that it demands a fairly light 
motor to avoid excessive tipping. For that matter, 
a 3-horse engine is about as large as most canoes 
are happy with anyway. A motor of 1% horse- 
power is just as good in most cases. Displacement 
boats are usually intended for moderate speeds. 

But I have seen some dandies. In Alaska I saw 
a couple of whiskery coho salmon fishermen tak- 
ing off into one of those bottomless bays full of 
melted glaciers and using a 17-foot aluminum 
canoe. They had a bracket fastened to it, and to 
the bracket was fastened a 914-horse Johnson. I 
asked how it worked. 


Photos By Charles Waterman 


“Works okay,” the man said, “but you kind of 
sit easy when you open ’er up.” 

I sat easy on the bank just watching them take 
off. And “take off” is a pretty good choice of words, 

Canoe design is a complex thing as the afore- 
mentioned Woody Sexton could tell you. Paul 
Fournier, a Maine outdoorsman, took me to a small 
canoe factory up there and let me watch one being 
put together the old way. After Paul explained 
something of the complex shaping that adapts ca- 
noes for different jobs and told me some of the 
factors in canoe racing and in fast water operation, 
I was ready to order one of those beautiful things 
then and there, but my better judgment took over. 
I told myself I had no way of getting it home ex- 
cept by very expensive freight, and that a club- 
handed amateur like me couldn’t appreciate a cus- 
tom-built canoe, and would probably specify some- 
thing impractical anyway. 

For many years, the fine old canoes of the North- 
east, such as the Peterborough and the Old Town, 
led the canoe industry with fabric stretched over 
meticulously constructed wood framework. There 
were some that were made of wood only. The older 
types could be shaped perfectly for a purpose, could 
be made light, and were showpieces of craftsman- 
ship. Canoes made in that manner are very ex- 
pensive today. They have a romantic appeal, but 
they require much more care than either alumi- 
num or fiber glass. 

Aluminum canoes can be made very light, last 
indefinitely, and are impervious to weathering. Al- 
though the lighter ones can be easily dented, that 
harms only their appearance. There is one dis- 
advantage of aluminum when used in rocky wa- 
ters. Aluminum tends to cling to rocks in situations 
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Canoes are dandy cartoppers. They are not hard to load and 
unload alone; they require only light tiedowns; they offer 
almost no air resistance. A pushpole is preferable in some 
areas—but they’re not the thing for a muddy, silty bottom. 


where fabric or fiber glass will slip off. Some own- 
ers of aluminum canoes apply some sort of coating 
to prevent sticking on rocks. 

Fiber glass canoes are often quite inexpensive, 
possibly running slightly heavier than aluminum, 
and are highly durable. In Florida, you'll find most 
of the rental canoes are glass. They can be quieter 
than aluminum and just as quiet as wood and 
fabric. They are easily patched in case of damage. 
However, I am not peddling any particular mate- 
rial for canoes. Neither aluminum nor fiber glass 
requires appreciable upkeep. Either should last a 
lifetime in Florida use. 

I’ve used some canoes made by the Mohawk 
Manufacturing Company on State Road 427 at 
Longwood, Florida (P.O. Box 668, 32750). They 
build a 16-foot guide’s model at $149.50, a 16-foot 
scout model at $129.50, and a 17%-foot guide’s model 
at $165.50. Those are factory direct prices. They'll 
cost somewhat more at a distance from their home 
because canoes are bulky to ship. You can see those 
fiber glass jobs at a number of rental spots. I can 
find nothing wrong with them. 

Canoes have some special features for cartopping. 
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The shape of the boat upside down on the top 
tends to hold it on pretty well, and the tiedowns 
needn’t be very heavy. The typical canoe is shaped 
so that one strap ahead of the bulge and one be- 
hind make it pretty rigid. That doesn’t mean you 
shouldn’t tie down the bow and stern, but it’s a 
lot simpler than most cartop boats. 

I have hauled a 16-footer quite a bit, and have 
carried two at one time on a Chevrolet Blazer 
without difficulty. One of that length can be hauled 
in a full-length station wagon, but it sticks out 
aplenty behind. A 16-footer such as that built by 
Mohawk weighs about 78 pounds and is easily put 
up by one man. One man can carry it conveni- 
ently on his shoulders, but he needs padding or a 
special portaging yoke if he goes very far. 

High ends lend to the romantic appearance of 
canoes, but except for occasional use in breaking 
high waves, they tend to be a nuisance in the wind. 
All canoes are easily blown about unless heavily 
loaded anyway. 

The Florida Division of Recreation and Parks 
has laid out a number of canoe trails all over the 
state, and they are mainly on gently flowing 
streams where you could paddle against the cur- 
rent with little difficulty if you wanted to turn 
around. We recently took the short trip from Juni- 
per Springs in the Ocala National Forest down to 
State Road 19. That takes about five hours, and 
arrangements can be made with the canoe rental 
folks to get you hauled back to the starting point. 

Fishing from a canoe has the advantages of 
quiet and easy hand propulsion at the speeds 
needed for casting. Where you may cross ex- 
tremely shallow spots the canoe has some disad- 
vantage. A flat-bottomed john-boat or skiff will 
generally go in shallower water. 

Canoes push pretty easily through water vege- 
tation because of their streamlining and slender 
shape. Although I’m too clumsy to pole up a swift 
northern river, I can get around very nicely 
through bonnets and grass. I'd say a 14-foot push- 
pole is about right for a canoe, and if you want 
to spend $18 for the glass ones they sell down on 
the Keys, you'll find that’s mighty handy. If you’re 
down there you might shop for them. They’re not 
sold everywhere. 

Now a canoe has some disadvantage when you're 
fishing downstream in considerable current. In or- 
der to keep steerage with a paddle you have to go 
faster than the water is flowing. It’s just the oppo- 
site with a rowboat. You can turn its bow upstream 
and hold yourself by rowing against the current, 
steering at the same time. 

A canoe is not the answer for all Florida fishing, 
but there are spots where nothing else does quite 
as well—and canoeing is a good sport in itself. It’s 
one of the quickest and surest ways away from a 
crowd. @ 
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Question Box 


Question: Are National Rifle Association Fire- 
arms, Hunter, and Home Safety Instructor certifi- 
cates valid in Florida? And where can information 
about the State’s hunter and firearms safety train- 
ing program be obtained? 


Answer: NRA instructor certificates are recog- 
nized in Florida, but instructors must also be certi- 
fied by the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion before teaching in the Florida program. Addi- 
tional training and examinations are required—and 
provided. For full information, write or call the 
Hunter and Firearms Safety Coordinator, Florida 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission, 5147-B 
West Colonial Drive, Orlando, Florida 32808, tele- 
phone (305) 295-9123. 


Question: Is it true that military personnel may 
hunt and fish in Florida without a license? 


Answer: It is not true. Military personnel from 
Florida and home on leave may fish without a li- 
cense for up to 30 days, using their leave papers in 
lieu of a license. Military personnel stationed in 
Florida are considered residents of the state and 
permitted to purchase resident hunting and fishing 
licenses—at $7.50 and $3.00, respectively, or the 
combination hunting and fishing license for $10.50. 


‘Question: When, where, and how often does the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission meet? 


Answer: The five-man Commission normally 
holds monthly business meetings, all open to the 
public and announced in advance through the news 
media. Meetings are held throughout Florida, with 
approximately half the regular business meetings 
being held at the state office in Tallahassee. The 
Commission also conducts more than 30 public 
meetings yearly, in cities and towns throughout the 
state, at which sportsmen and citizens at large are 
invited to express themselves to the Commission 
and its staff on hunting, fishing, and general con- 
servation matters. 


Question: Why were wildlife officers used in the 
peace-keeping force at the national political con- 
ventions at Miami Beach? Aren’t their salaries paid 
with funds that come from the sale of hunting and 
fishing licenses? 


Answer: Wildlife officers have the same author- 
ity and obligations as any other police officers. They 
enforce many laws not directly related to the pro- 
tection of game and fish—boating safety, antilitter, 
and dredge and fill statutes, for example. Each state 
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agency having personnel with general arrest au- 
thority was called upon to send part of its force to 
help keep order and maintain security at the con- 
ventions. It is true wildlife officers’ salaries are de- 
rived from hunting and fishing license sales, but 
the Federal Government did defray a portion of the 
expense involved. 


Question: Can a person get a permit to keep a 
walking catfish in his home aquarium? 


Answer: No permits are issued to individuals; 
only to public educational or scientific exhibits 
with approved facilities. Limited permits are also 
issued for transshipment of walking catfish out of 
the state by licensed fish dealers. 


Question: Why doesn’t the Game and Fish Com- 
mission stock all the public lakes with fish? 


Answer: Stocking alone very seldom improves 
fishing. The Commission stocks fish only after 
building a new lake or after a survey indicates that 
introducing additional fish into an old one will im- 
prove fishing. In such cases, remedial measures 
are almost always necessary before stocking can 
be successful. 


Question: Does the Game Commission own Flor- 
ida’s wildlife management areas? 


Answer: The Commission owns two of the 39 
public hunt areas under the wildlife management 
area program. The rest are owned by private in- 
terests or by the State or Federal government. Of 
the total acreage, more than one-third is in private 
ownership, and public hunting is permitted there 
through cooperative agreements between the in- 
dividual landowners and the Commission. 


Question: Noticing there are special fox hunting 
seasons and special fox hunting areas established in 
some of the wildlife management areas this year 
brings up a question: How many fox hunters and 
fox hounds are there in Florida? 


Answer: According to a spokesman for the Flor- 
ida Fox Hunters Association, it is estimated there 
are three to four thousand hunters who own and 
maintain an average of 10 hounds each—thirty to 
forty thousand fox hounds. Fox hunters are re- 
quired to have a regular hunting license and a 
wildlife management area permit before hunting 
on the designated management areas. 


Question: Where can a person write or call to 


get information on salt water fishing in Florida? 


Answer: The Department of Natural Resources, 
Larson Building, Tallahassee, Florida 32304, tele- 
phone (904) 224-7141. 
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Masters Eyes 


a simple test will determine whether the “master eye” is on the right or 
left, and once this is found, accuracy should steadily improve 


Ww MOST PEOPLE, shooters included, one eye 
usually has vision superior to the other. The 
stronger eye is called the master eye. It is easy to 
determine which of your eyes is the dominant one. 

Try this test: With both eyes open, point your 
extended forefinger at any distant object, and keep 
it there. Now, with the finger still aimed at the 
object and both eyes still wide open, close the left 
eye. Does your finger still point directly at the 
object? If it does, you are right-eyed. That is, your 
right eye is your master eye, and your rifle and 
shotgun shooting should be done from the right 
shoulder. 

If closing your left eye causes your pointed fore- 
finger to be seen well to one side of the object, 
the test indicates your left eye is the dominant 
one, and you should shoot from that side. 

Perhaps a more dramatic version of the same 
test is to form a peep sight aperture—a circle— 
with the thumb and forefinger of your right hand, 
and then grasp the right wrist with the left hand 
as you sight through the circle with both eyes 
wide open, holding the circle about 10 inches in 
front of the face. Center the aperture on a distant 
object, and without moving the hands or head, 
close one eye and note what happens. Now, open 
that one and close the other eye. The eye that 
sees the object still centered in the circle made by 
the finger and thumb is your master eye. 

Most of the visual information the eyes deliver 
to the brain is passed along by the dominant, or 
master, eye, but we gain depth perception and 
better judgment of distance, of course, when we 
use two eyes, whether for everyday use or for 
shooting. 

What if a shooter is normally right-handed, but 
possesses a master left eye? Logically, he should 
change over to the left shoulder for his shooting, 
as suggested, but he can take other steps to achieve 
both straight plane sighting and maximum aid 
from his dominant eye. 

I feel that changing to the shoulder on the side 
with the master eye is better than other ap- 
proaches, however. I have been shooting from my 
left shoulder for years, and even handle right-hand 
bolt-action rifles with dexterity. 

Until the necessary skill is developed for work- 
ing the bolt smoothly and quickly every time, a 
right-hand bolt-action will seem awkward and 
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hopelessly slow to a right-handed person shooting 
from the left shoulder. 

The secret of skillful manipulation of a bolt- 
action is utilization of the entire hand in working 
the bolt, instead of letting only the fingers deliver 
the required leverage and force. (This holds 
equally true for right-handed shooters.) 

In using a bolt-action rifle for rapid fire com- 
petition, or for fast follow-up shots when hunting, 
it is essential that the rifle bolt operate smoothly, 
without a tendency to bind anywhere along its 
travel. 

Any hard-to-operate bolt can be smoothed by a 
gunsmith who knows just where to polish bolt and 
action contact points. Some also engine-finish the 
bolt so that its surface has oil-holding hollows and 
an attractive design of overlapping circles. 

Some of the European-made Mannlicher sport- 
ers come with actions so smooth that the unlocking 
lift of the bolt usually imparts enough momentum 
to cause the bolt to start sliding rearward. 

Serious rapid fire for maximum accuracy and 
score calls for the rifle to be kept shouldered. 
Many unhandicapped shooters make the mistake 
of momentarily lowering the rifle from shoulder 
position, to better see what happened on the shot 
just fired. 

The objective of these riflemen should be to get 
off any extra shots needed while the aiming eye is 
still focused on the target, and the rifle already 
shouldered and in target-pointing plane. 

Whether firing from prone, sitting, or offhand 
position, the right-handed shooter will find it ad- 
vantageous to tilt a bolt-action rifle slightly to the 
right while working the bolt. It makes possible a 
fast, short arc motion by the bolt-working hand. 
At the same time, it momentarily lowers the pull 
line of the bolt from lineup with the shooter's face. 

For the left-shoulder firer using a right-hand 
bolt-action, the rifle is rolled sharply to the left 
for the least inconvenient operation of the bolt. 

Most inexperienced bolt-action users employ 
a four-motion sequence in working a rifle bolt— 
deliberate upturn of the bolt handle for unlock- 
ing, pull-back of bolt for cartridge case extraction 
and fresh cartridge popup, forward shove to cham- 
ber the fresh round, and a final motion of turning 
the bolt handle down to fully lock the action. When 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
performed as conscious steps—in stop-action—each 
motion adds to overall bolt operation time. How- 
ever, if both wrist and heel of the hand are used 
to activate and control the bolt, this four-stage 
sequence can be cut to a fast one-two count—com- 
bined unlocking and extraction, and combined car- 
tridge feeding and locking. During this shortened 
time, the bolt knob should be permitted to roll in 
the controlled grip of the hand so there is mini- 
mum necessary motion of the hand. Operation 
time is thus saved. 

Once the technique is mastered, the shooter will 
be able to unlock the bolt and extract a fired case 
in one sweeping rearward motion, then reload the 
rifle and lock the action in a sweeping forward 
motion. 

For a left-handed shooter, this sequence is some- 
what slowed, but not much. Correct, repeated prac- 
tice is all it takes to develop speed. 

With the fired rifle still at the left shoulder, the 
bolt is unlocked by the lifting force of the thumb 
and the web of the left hand slipped under the 
bolt handle as the rifle is rolled sharply to the left. 

For feeding a fresh round into the chamber and 
locking the action, the left-hander pushes the bolt 
forward with both finger control of the bolt knob 
and heel-of-the-hand pressure against the bolt’s 
rear-located cocking head. The push-down, locking 
motion is done at the end of the forward stroke 
with the palm of the hand. It all can be done in 
a second. 

Some left-handed shooters use the method de- 
scribed, but remove the rifle from the shoulder 
long enough to push the bolt forward and down 
with the heel of the left hand. Either method is 
efficient and will prove adequately fast if mastered 
through practice. Use whichever method proves 
best for you. 

It is possible to shoot a conventional right-hand 
bolt-action rifle from the right shoulder while us- 
ing the left eye for aiming, by mounting both rear 
and front sights so they are offset to the left of 
the rifle in the same sighting plane as one takes 
aim. 

On a Winchester Model 52 bolt-action target 
rifle, for example, the average sight offset to the 
left would be approximately 2% inches. (The 
sights can each be mounted on an extension bar 
on the left side of the rifle barrel. A full descrip- 
tion is given in the ILLustrRaTED SHootinc Hanp- 
BOOK, a publication of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion, 1600 Rhode Island Avenue, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036.) 

Generally, users of this unorthodox sight ar- 
rangement are persons who normally are right- 
handed, but have a left master eye, yet stubbornly 
refuse to learn to shoot from the left shoulder. 

A major disadvantage of the offset sight setup 
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is that even the slightest cant (tilt) of the rifle 
can cause serious bullet impact error. 

Another way to modify a conventional right- 
hand model rifle or shotgun so it can be used 
from the right shoulder, but with the left eye for 
sighting, is to replace the factory stock with a 
specially contoured custom stock that curves 
sharply to the right so the shooter’s face and aim- 
ing eye can be positioned in straight line with 
the firearm’s sights. Such stocks are virtually 
freaks, however, and because of their crookedness, 
impart heavy recoil. 

Fortunately, there are many standard model 
rifles and shotguns that can be used by left-handers, 
although not specifically made for them. 

The bottom-ejecting Ithaca Model 37 slide-action 
repeating shotgun is just about the perfect over- 
the-counter shotgun choice for a_ left-handed 
shooter, as are all over-and-under double guns. But 
conventional autoloaders, pump, and lever-actions 
can be used too. 

In big game rifles, the Winchester models 94, 64, 
and 88 lever-actions; Winchester Model 100 auto- 
loader; Remington Model 760 pump and models 740 
and 742 autoloaders; Browning autoloader; Savage 
Model 170 slide-action; Harrington & Richardson 
Model 360 autoloader; and Marlin 336 and Brown- 
ing BLR lever-action models all can be readily 
utilized by left-handers. 

Similarly, any slide-action, lever-action, or au- 


Every hunter can do his part to help improve his sport's 
public image this season. Treat landowners as friends and 
they'll usually reciprocate. Never fail to ask permission 
before hunting; Florida law requires it and good sports- 
manship demands it. Respect the owner's wishes and follow 
his instructions about where to hunt. Avoid endangering 
humans, livestock, or property by careless gun handling. 
Don’t litter. Leave gates as they were found. Thank your 
host and offer to share your kill when you leave his land. 
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toloading .22 caliber rim fire rifle can be used ef- 
fectively by the southpaw shooter. 

Since most of the named models were not de- 
signed with lefties in mind, most eject fired cases 
to the right. Should a left-shouldered firer object 
to empties being tossed across his line of vision, 
he can pay a little extra for a gun with an action 
that ejects them to the left. 

In big game rifles, the Weatherby Mark V, Rem- 
ington 788, and Savage Model 110 bolt-actions are 
available in left-hand versions, and there are oth- 
ers, Remington makes the popular 760 slide-action 
center fire rifle for left-handed shooters, in .270, 
30-06, and .308 calibers. 

There aren't many left-hand model .22 rim fire 
bolt-actions of sporting class. However, Remington 
makes a good one in its Model 581. A left-hander 
with smallbore tournament aspirations can get the 
Remington International tournament grade .22 
bolt-action in left-hand model, and can find a com- 
parable choice in the left-hand model Savage/ 
Anschutz match rifle. 

The very popular Remington Model 1100 auto- 
loading shotgun is now available in left-hand ac- 
tion, in the shooter’s choice of gauges. Remington 
also makes the Model 870 pump shotgun in left- 
hand style. Either of these would be a good choice 
for a lefty. 


There is no reason why expert upland gunning 
and skeet shooting should seem out of reach to a 
right-handed shooter with left master eye, firing 
from the left shoulder. He will continue to assume 
an orthodox shooting stance that puts one foot 
slightly forward, in the direction of fire. The dif- 
ference is that for the left-shoulder shooter, the 
right foot is the one out front. 

In either case, approximately 65% of the body 
weight is put on the extended leg, while the re- 
maining 35% is supported by the leg in the rear- 
ward position. 

From such a flexible shooting stance, the shot- 
gunner, regardless of which shoulder he fires from, 
is all set to pivot smoothly in the direction of his 
target’s flight path. 

In fact, the same natural pivoting and body- 
swinging motion is applied when shooting at any 
moving target, be it mourning dove, quail, duck, 
clay pigeon, or running deer or rabbit. Target leads 
and follow-through are the same for both right- 
and left-shoulder shooters. 

Whether the shotgunner is normally right- 
handed or a lefty, the butt of the gun should rest 
closer to the neck than towards the arm, Also, the 
heel of the gunstock should be placed high on the 


* shoulder so the shooter’s head remains properly 


erect and in a natural, unstrained position 
throughout aiming and firing. 


In skeet, targets fly very fast at first. Invariably, 
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a target is at least 3 yards out of the traphouse 
window before the waiting shooter really sees it 
well enough for the aiming eye to pick it up and 
the tracking with the gun muzzle to begin. 

Both right- and left-handed skeet shooters often 
make the mistake of taking too enthusiastic a 
“wind up” on the theory that they will see the 
emerging target instantly and break it faster. 
Sadly, many find they start their gun swing too 
far behind an emerging target and never catch up. 

Actually, on those stations that demand extreme 
gun swing, the shooter should not even have the 
traphouse in conscious view, but should focus his 
eyes about 15 feet in front of it. He will soon find 
his extreme angle shots easier to make. (I am in- 
debted to shotgun shooting coach Rudy Etchen for 
this tip.) 

Once the shooting stances and modifications are 
learned for each shooting station, skeet shooting 
won't seem like handicap shooting to a left-hander. 
Also, like his right-handed rivals, some stations 
will prove easier than others. For that I can vouch 
as a left-shoulder shooter. 

It might clarify things to inject that I’m nor- 
mally right-handed, and once did my shooting from 
the right shoulder. My switch to left-shoulder fir- 
ing occurred in my late 20’s, when my left eye 
suddenly became my master eye. I then found it 
beneficial to change to left-shoulder shooting in or- 
der to take advantage of the straight sighting plane 
the change would afford. 

When shooting skeet I take International skeet 
shooting stance: gun ready with the butt held low, 
off the shoulder, as when upland gunning. 

Today, most shooters are primarily concerned 
with achieving perfect scores, and to attain such, 
use the robotlike “wind up” permitted under Amer- 
ican skeet rules. High scores result, but not much 
is gained that would benefit later in field shooting. 
I shoot for fun and to develop gun-handling dex- 
terity for hunting. (Another tip in passing: The 
gunstock comb is always brought up to the face 
as the shotgun is shouldered. Never bring the face 
down to the gunstock comb.) 

When it comes to handgun shooting, I don't 
think the shooter with a left master eye has much 
to worry about. Conventional handgun models can 
be used and fired from the right hand. The firer 
who elects to shoot right-handed while using his 
left eye for aiming merely turns his head more 
to the right to bring his line of sight into the 
same plane as the handgun’s sights. 

There is no objection, of course, to firing with 
the handgun held in the left hand and using the 
left eye for sighting. But there is no necessity to 
do so, unless you’re naturally left-handed, in which 
case you'll find that you control the handgun more 
naturally with that hand. @ 


Islands and Insects 


AN ISLAND ARISES out of the 
ocean depths. Soon plant life be- 
gins to grow and insects appear. 
How does animal life begin on a 
newly-formed, sterile island? 

For the last five years, Dr. 
Daniel Simberloff, assistant pro- 
fessor of biological science at 
Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee, has been conducting ex- 
periments in the mangrove islands 
of Florida Bay to discover how 
and when animal species first ar- 
rive on an island and begin coloni- 
zation, 

Other scientists have been prob- 
ing for such clues on two islands 
formed in recent history: one in 
the Sunda Strait between Java 
and Sumatra, thrown up by the 
explosion in 1929 of an island 
formed in the hole created by the 
colossal volcanic eruption of Kra- 
katoa in 1883; and the island of 
Surtsey, formed in 1963 near the 
Ieelancic coast. But no data has 
been collected systematically on 
either of these islands, nor are 
the existing conditions reproduc- 
ible in other experiments. 

Dr. Simberloff’s experiments 
have involved old islands which 
have been populated by various 
species for some time. He, how- 
ever, has devised a way to study 
colonization by removing all ani- 
mal species from the islands and 
surveying their reappearance 
from the beginning. 

After obtaining permission from 
the federal government, Simber- 
loff selected seven small islands 
of varying distances from the 
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Florida coast. He took a census 
of all species, mostly insects and 
terrestrial invertebrates, and then 
fumigated each island. The result: 
seven sterile islands, devoid of 
animal species but with the man- 
groves still intact. 

Within 100 days, the island 
nearest the shoreline had approx- 
imately the same number of spe- 
cies as before the fumigation, al- 
though not exactly the same ones. 
The islands farthest out to sea 
took longer to repopulate, but 
within a year and a half, all had 
regained approximately their pre- 
vious numbers. 

How did the species arrive? 
“Most of them were blown out to 
the islands by wind,” Dr. Simber- 
loff said. “Others floated out.” 
Some of the first to arrive were 
web-spinning spiders and plant- 
eating insects. Gradually, other 
insects arrived to feed on the first 
colonists. 

The results of the experiment 
confirmed several theories held 
by scientists and presented some 
conclusive evidence about animal 
colonization. For his work in that 
area, Dr. Simberloff received the 
George Mercer Award, jointly 
with Edward O. Wilson of Har- 
vard, in 1971; the major award in 
ecology presented by the Ecologi- 
cal Society of America. 

There was no danger of causing 
any of the species to become ex- 
tinct through fumigating, since all 
could be found in large numbers 
among the 20,000 islands of the 
Florida Keys and the mangrove 
coast. And the experiment showed 
that in nature, an island animal 
community has a large turnover 
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address. Send your address label from a 
current issue. plus your NEW address. This 
will ensure continued subscription service. 


rate—possibly one species per 
day. The periphery of a storm like 
Hurricane Agnes can do untold 
wind and rain damage by dislodg- 
ing the insects and throwing mud 
on the trees, which suffocates in- 
sects living in the bark. If hit 
full-force by a hurricane, whole 
islands can be scoured, which 
drowns or blows away thousands 
of insects. 

The results of that first experi- 
ment gave impetus to experiments 
with larger islands. Simberloff 
was interested in the controversy 
in biology over why a large island 
has more species than a small 
one. The main theory, promoted 
by Darwin long ago, was that a 
big island has more species be- 
cause it has more habitats—lakes, 
mountains, trees. 

Simberloff believed size (area) 
had a direct effect, in addition to 
providing more habitats. From his 
observations in the island fumiga- 
tion experiment, he believed that 
species immigrate to islands and 
jointly die off, being replaced by 
other species. The smaller the is- 
land, the larger the extinction 
rate; and conversely, the larger 
the island the smaller the extinc- 
tion rate, 

The mangrove islands proved 
ideal for such experiments be- 
cause all had the same habitat— 
the mangrove trees. Simberloff re- 
duced the area of several islands 
in varying portions, leaving one 
island intact as the control island. 
His census a year later confirmed 
his theory. On each island with a 
reduced area, the number of spe- 
cies was reduced. The control is- 
land had the same number of 
species as originally, 

Dr. Simberloff is currently 
studying the species number on 
one large island as compared to 
the number of species on a group 
of smaller ones by producing ar- 
chipelagoes from single islands. 
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Help Stamp Out Overdevelopment 


THE OUTDOOR SCENE on this 
month’s cover of Frorma Wip- 
LIFE has been adopted as the cam- 
paign motif of Lands For You, 
Inc., a nonprofit educational and 
informational corporation created 
to promote passage of two referen- 
dum questions by Florida voters 
in November. (See “Lands For 
You” by Al Galbraith, page 10 of 
this issue.) 

Actually two scenes in one, il- 
lustrating between them a wide 
variety of outdoor recreational 
pursuits, the cover art, from a 
painting by Wallace Hughes, has 
been made into a full-color com- 
memorative stamp for use by con- 
servationists around the state who 
wish to help win approval of the 
important bond issue and consti- 


tutional amendment questions that 
will be on the November ballot. 

The gummed, perforated stamp 
has been divided into two halves, 
representing the first two ques- 
tions on the ballot, both of which 
must be passed if the funds are 
to become available to save Flor- 
ida’s endangered lands. By put- 
ting 1 and 2 together, we get the 
full picture—hence the slogan, 
“1 plus 2 equals Lands For You!” 

You can obtain two sheets of 
these land conservation commem- 
orative stamps, 16 stamps to the 
sheet, for your personal corre- 
spondence with a $5 donation to 
Lands For You, Inc., or five 
sheets for a donation of $10. Use 
the coupon below, or simply write 
Lands For You, Inc. 


iS an web eee sewn seen a 


TO: Lands For You, Inc., Room 229, Dorian Building, 
319 South Monroe St., Tallahassee, Fla. 32304. 


| want to help promote the conservation and preservation of environmentally 
endangered lands ond outdoor recreation lends! 


My donation is enclosed. 
Send me: : 


_...2 sheets of 16 stamps ($5 donation) 


5 sheets of 16 stamps ($10 donation) 


Name — — 


Street or P.O. Box = 


City & State __ 
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Shooting Surge 


THE sports oF hunting and 
shooting continue to increase in 
popularity every year in the 
United States despite factors that 
would seem to lessen participa- 
tion, reports Warren Page, presi- 
dent of the National Shooting 
Sports Foundation. 

“While one might logically ex- 
pect the popularity of shooting 
to suffer in the face of urban ex- 
pansion and recent anti-firearms 
sentiment in some areas, this has 
not happened,” Mr. Page said. 
“Such factors have not lessened 
the enthusiasm of the recreational 
shooter nor have they discour- 
aged new shooters from taking up 
hunting or target shooting. In 
fact, not only is shooting holding 
its own in the 70's, it’s growing 
as fast as ever,” he reported. 

Mr. Page revealed that hunting 
license sales for 1971 showed the 
largest increase in over a decade, 
while marking 11 straight years 
that sales have risen. More 
than 600,000 more licenses were 
bought by sportsmen in 1971 than 
in 1970, pushing total sales to 
15,977,588, with a total license 
income for conservation of over 
$108 million. 

“The fact that license sales 
took this very large jump despite 
some reduction in hunting lands, 
and in the face of strong criti- 
cisms of hunting itself, says a lot 
for the character and seriousness 
of the American hunter,” Mr. 
Page pointed out. 

The growth of hunting was 
equalled, if not exceeded, by the 
rise in the clay target sports of 
trap and skeet. Major trap and 
skeet championships in 1971 set 
attendance records. The Grand 
American Trapshooting Tourna- 
ment, granddaddy of all shotgun 
contests, recorded an _ all-time 
high of 16,800 entries. Amateur 
Trapshooting Association officials 
report trapshooting popularity to 
be growing at about 5 per cent 
each year. 

Skeet shooting too is winning 
new participants. Again, this is 

(Continued on next page) 
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evidenced by a record turnout 
of 2,271 entries at the 1971 Na- 
tional Skeet Shooting World 
Championships. Officials of the 
National Skeet Shooting Assoc- 
iation place that sport’s yearly 
growth at close to 10 per cent. 

“I find it interesting that the 
shooting sport growing fastest to- 
day is one of the oldest ones— 
muzzle loader shooting,” Mr. 
Page said. The National Muzzle 
Loading Rifle Association reports 
membership gains of some 25 
per cent in 1971, with attendance 
at muzzle loading shoots up over 
30 per cent. Black powder hunting 
is also on the increase, with many 
states offering special seasons for 
flintlock and percussion guns or 
allowing the use of the old pow- 
der burners during the regular 
seasons. Over the past five years, 
New Hampshire reports a tenfold 
increase in hunting with muzzle 
loaders. 

“These dramatic increases, join- 
ed by like growth in rifle and 
handgun shooting sports, suggest 
that our American shooting and 
hunting traditions remain virile,” 
Mr. Page said. 


Bicycling Booklet 


“BICYCLING FOR RECREATION AND 
COMMUTING,” a joint publication 
of the Departments of the Inte- 
rior and Transportation, focuses 
upon the needs of the ever-grow- 
ing population of bicycle enthu- 
siasts. 

The 26-page illustrated booklet 
deals with: 

—Citizen participation in plan- 
ning and funding bikeways and 
trails, 

—State legislative actions, pro- 
posed and enacted, for promoting 
biking as transportation and rec- 
reation, 

—Federal assistance available 
for construction and improve- 
ment of bike paths, 

—Other possible funding 
sources for bicyclists seeking to 
expand needed facilities, 

—Washington, D. C. as a 
model city for bicycling, 
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4 
Nature Notes 


THouGH MOST OWLS ARE CREPUSCULAR 
(ACTIVE AT DUSK) OR NOCTURNAL — 


— (ACTIVE AT NIGHT) CONTRARY To 
COMMON BELIEF THEY CAN SBE 
VERY WELL IN DAYLIGHT e 


—Problems of theft and bike 
and rider safety, 

—A map locating 29 trails pres- 
ently designated as part of the 
National Recreation Trails Sys- 
tem, 

—An illustrated history of bi- 
cycles from 1816, and 

—A bibliography. 

The bicycle renaissance in this 
country has been endorsed by 
government officials, urban plan- 
ners, highway traffic experts, rec- 
reation specialists and environ- 
mentalists. 

The inter-departmental sup- 
port of the bicycle revival blends 
with President Nixon’s national 
program to enhance the environ- 
ment. 

“The bike offers healthful ex- 
ercise and fun. Its continued use 
as recreation for the family is in 
the best interest of the nation 
generally and individual biker 
specifically,” Secretary of the In- 
terior Rogers Morton said. 

“Bikes are environmentally 
sound,” Secretary of Transporta- 
tion John A. Volpe said. “They 
are noiseless, pollution-free and 
economical, They present a viable 
alternative to the automobile in 
our crowded urban areas. I heart- 
ily endorse their use as a trans- 
portation vehicle.” 

Copies of “Bicycling for Rec- 
reation and Commuting” may be 


obtained from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
20402, at a cost of 45 cents. 


Water Watchers 


ONE OF THE BEST and most 
comprehensive water management 
acts in force in the nation is The 
Florida Water Resources Act of 
1972, according to an analysis re- 
cently prepared by Geraghty & 
Miller, Inc., a consulting firm of 
ground water specialists. 

The Act stipulates that within 
two years after implementation 
date, present users must apply for 
a permit to continue to divert 
water. In doing so, they must jus- 
tify the use as reasonable-bene- 
ficial; show that they are not 
diverting water beyond replenish- 
ment; show that they are not 
unduly interfering with other 
users and are not causing salt 
water intrusion. In a _ six-page 
booklet, Geraghty & Miller de- 
scribe in lay terms these and 
other pertinent parts of the Act. 

Recommending the Geraghty & 
Miller analysis as a good piece of 
interpretive writing, Mr. Dale H. 
Twachtmann, Executive Director 
of the Southwest Florida Water 
Management District, says: “It 
should enable all persons con- 
cerned with water resources de- 
velopment, use, conservation, con- 
trol and management to gain a 
useful concept of the intent of the 
bill and of the meaning of its 
important provisions.” 

Geraghty & Miller, Inc., experi- 
enced in ground water matters 
around the world as well as in 
Florida, is impressed with the new 
law and feels that “it will benefit 
everyone, including the water 
user, and help bring about badly 
needed control of the use of the 
state’s water resources.” 


Copies of “An Analysis of the 
Florida Water Resources Act of 
1972” are available free from the 
firm’s southeastern office: Ge- 
raghty & Miller, Inc., Suite 520, 
Gulf Life Tower, Jacksonville, 
Florida 32207. 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
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For that BIG ONE that 


ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


SPECIES 


LARGEMOUTH BASS 


eee ear rary 8 pounds or larger 


NAS eARC RG at 4 pounds or larger 
BLUEGILL (BREAM) 
1% pounds or larger 
SHELLCRACKER 


isis ceceeesseuceess----2 pounds or larger 


isinfasisnanatamanazmaiss 2 pounds or larger 
RED BREAST 


-.....-...-1 pound or larger 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 
waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion. Fish must be caught on conyentional 
fishing tackle, with artificial or live bait, in 


the presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and recorded 


“\..t a fishing camp or tackle store within the 


state by the owner, manager, or an author- 
ized agent of the respective establishment. 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE’S 
FISHING CITATION 


is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 
Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 
game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. Citation, show- 
ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 
signed, 


Only fishing citation applications received within 
90 days from date of catch will be honored. 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fila. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 
listed below: 


Name (please print) 


Address — 
Eee 
Specie Wit te 


Type of Tackle 
Bait or Lure Used 


Where Caught. in County 
Date Caught... Catch Witnessed By 
Registered, Weighed By At 


Signature of Applicant 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 


Photo By Gene Smith 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE Magazine 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304 


please print or type 


Name 


Street No. 


City 


State Zip Code 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 
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The Florida Magazine For ALL Sportsmen 


12 Issues 
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24 Issues __ 


orida 


$2.50 


LDLIFE 


$4.75 
36 Issues __ 


i. $6.25 


